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NON-NORMATIVE UTILITARIANISM 


1. The purpose of the present paper is to make a coherent and 
defensible statement of a system of fundamental ethical concep- 
tions; it can not hope immediately to establish or vindicate the doc- 
trine proposed. The reader should be warned that what we shall 
have to say will not bear directly on any of the large political, 
social, or economic problems confronting mankind. General ethi- 
eal theories can have a bearing on practical affairs only when certain 
‘‘minor premises’’ of a factual or historical character are supplied.? 

2. The two chief ethical concepts are those of the good and the 
right. Thus it would generally be admitted that health is good and 
that it is right to pursue it. The word ‘‘right’’ may mean either 
not wrong or our duty. The first meaning of the word can be de- 
fined in terms of the second by means of the following considera- 
tion: if a thing is not wrong it is not our duty not to do it. Duty 
refers to actions; it may be our duty to do a certain thing or else to 
forbear from doing it. Sometimes, however, right or dutiful ac- 
tions are referred to as good actions. It will be convenient, how- 
ever, for us to separate the right and the good as much as possible. 
I do not mean to deny, however, that the same action can be both 
right and ‘‘morally good,’’ namely, when the action is not only 
“in accordance with duty’’ but also illustrates devotion to some 
unselfish purpose. 

3. We choose to discuss first the notion of good, following the 
suggestion of a familiar type of ethical theory which tells us that 
the right must ultimately be explained in terms of the good. The 
good which we are first to fix in mind is the non-moral or physical 
good; this good does not involve approval or disapproval; it does 
not involve rightness or wrongness or moral goodness. An animal 
or a solitary man or a man in society, but considered apart from 
the real or possible praise or blame of any spectator, may experi- 
ence good and evil in this sense. We shall see that it is non-moral 
good which in one way or another controls praise and blame and 

1In what follows I make as little reference as possible to the names and 
books of ethical theorists of the past and present. My purpose is merely the 


statement of a point of view with the greatest possible clarity. I do not, how- 
ever, claim either novelty or originality with regard to the doctrines set forth. 
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thus engenders right and wrong; it is the magnet which governs 
the moral sentiments. 

4. What, now, is natural good? The two most plausible an- 
swers to this question seem to be that good is (a) the fulfilment of 
desire or (b) pleasant experience. Since the fulfilment of desire is 
often pleasant and pleasant experience is frequently also a case of 
the fulfilment of desire the two answers would in practice come to 
much the same thing; however, we may miss some important in- 
sight if we leave the problem unanalyzed. 

A man may eagerly desire to possess a certain object or to be 
in a certain situation and yet, upon gaining the object or reaching 
the desired situation, he may find that his life is less pleasant than 
it would otherwise have been. In such a case a man has gained the 
object of his desire but he has not achieved the good. On the other 
hand, a pleasant experience which was not previously desired (an 
unanticipated strain of music or meeting of friends) would natu- 
rally be called good. The ‘‘good-is-the-desired’’ theory can, in 
such cases, only be saved by postulating unconscious desires. And 
if we postulate unconscious desires, which vary in intensity in exact 
proportion to the intensity of the satisfaction we are said to derive 
from satisfying them, the theory that ‘‘the good is the desired’’ 
comes to be practically equivalent to hedonism. Pleasantness, how- 
ever, is an observable conscious experience; it is therefore fitted to 
serve as a criterion of goodness; desire, on the other hand, is an 
unobservable striving of the organism. 

For us happiness or pleasant experience is the supreme good; 
we commonly desire other things than pleasure, but on reflection 
nothing seems worth desiring for its own sake save a pleasant life. 
The desire for happiness, for our greater good on the whole, is a 
higher regulative desire, which tends to hold in check our particular 
passionate impulses. The real good is happiness; the objects of the 
particular desires are as such only seeming goods which deserve 
to be called real goods only to the extent to which they result in 
pleasantness. 

5. The type of hedonism which we wish to advocate consists 
merely in the assertion that natural good is pleasure and natural 
evil pain; we do not mean to assert either that (a) the gaining of 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain are the sole objects of desire 
or (b) that we ought to pursue pleasure or avoid pain. We wish 
to avoid both psychological hedonism and normative hedonism. 
Let us discuss briefly the first doctrine. All teachers of ethics are 
familiar with arguments against the statement that we desire only 
pleasure and the absence of pain; it is said that there are anhedonic 
desires, externally directed propensities. We seem to desire cer- 
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tain concrete objects or situations; on the other hand, we often 
know that we should not desire these objects or states did we not 
anticipate that they would be pleasant. At present there is a 
tendency to look upon the organism in a behavioristic way; from 
this point of view pleasure and pain are not observable entities; 
hence it seems better to describe human conduct in terms of 
‘‘drives’’ and habits and these tendencies are most conveniently 
named with reference to their external object; hunger, thirst, and 
sex may serve as instances. However, behavioristic psychology is 
inappropriate and unenlightening with reference to ethical theory ; 
we therefore appeal to introspection. From an introspective point 
of view it is clear that throughout our lives we desire various par- 
ticular ends, which are commonly regarded as pleasant; neverthe- 
less, when we are in a reflective mood and are thinking of ourselves 
we desire for ourselves above all a pleasant life; when we think 
of others in an attitude of reflective sympathy we desire for them, 
too, more than anything else, happiness. 

Pleasantness, therefore, serves as a reflective criterion by which 
we measure the worth of our particular desires. The particular 
desires are impulses toward various concrete objects and situations 
which as desired possess goodness in a very general sense; they do 
not deserve to be called really good unless they are also pleasant. 
The particular desires are capable of being held in check and regu- 
lated by the thought of our greater good. Human nature is com- 
plex and exists on various levels. In the sphere of cognition the 
perceptions of the senses are corrected by reference to the totality 
of our experience; in the realm of value there is a higher regulative 
desire for our good (happiness) on the whole. 

6. With regard to the assertion that ‘‘pleasure is the good,’’ 
which we wish to uphold, the objection is likely to occur that the 
statement is merely an arbitrary verbal identification. We have 
not asserted either that we do always desire pleasure or that we 
ought to act so as to produce a maximum of it; just what have we 
asserted? It has been pointed out that if pleasantness means 
goodness, then our assertion is an insignificant tautology; we have 
merely said that the pleasant is pleasant. We have expressed 
either a personal resolution to use words in a certain way or else 
an opinion that a certain definition is in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the English language. Neither such a resolution nor opin- 
ion would constitute a significant philosophical assertion. It is 
necessary that the word ‘‘good’’ have a meaning other than pleas- 
ant. Our answer is that the word ‘‘good’’ means, in one of its 
essential meanings, object of reflective desire. It is desire, there- 
fore, which connects man with the good. The good is in general 
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the desired, but the real good, the supreme criterion of value, the 
essence of goodness by reference to which the value of all particular 
ends is measured, is pleasure, which is the ultimate end of reflective 
desire. That we do desire pleasure for ourselves is a fact that can 
be known by a reflective introspection, in which we see that what 
is true for ourselves must be true for all minds which are capable 
of a similar abstractive reflection. We must rest our case on an 
appeal to such thoughtful self-observation and not be confused by 
observations concerning the movements of new-born babes and 
animals. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention in this connection the dis- 
tinction between instrumental and intrinsic good; our assertion is 
naturally intended only of the latter. It is equally obvious that the 
natural good is not the same as moral goodness and that the happy 
man is not ipso facto the good man. 

7. A few words will have to suffice for the theory that self- 
realization is the supreme good. The phrase can be given several 
interpretations. (a) It may mean realization of the possibilities 
of human nature. However, not all these possibilities are good 
and it will be found that the good potentialities are connected with 
pleasure in some way, the evil with pain. (b) Self-realization may 
mean the fulfilment of desire. Against this interpretation similar 
considerations prevail ; not all desires deserve to be gratified ; many 
of them, carried out, lead only to pain. (c) A third possible in- 
terpretation of the phrase ‘‘self-realization’’ is that the life of 
self-realization is the life that is ‘‘good in all respects.’’ It is the 
life which is not only pleasant, but also morally excellent and intel- 
lectually admirable. This is the life according to reason and virtue 
spoken of by the ancient moralists. Self-realization, in this sense, 
is not a single thing but an indistinct conception of a conglomera- 
tion of several different kinds of goodness. The same remark ap- 
plies to perfection as the goal of life. 

8. We may now advance to the conception of right action. In 
general right action is the same as ‘‘ what we ought to do”’ or ‘‘our 
duty.’’ ‘‘What we ought to do’’ has several distinct meanings. 
(a) There is a hypothetical or utilitarian ‘‘ought’’ which is con- 
nected with the putting into effect of means to reach ends which 
have been chosen. ‘‘If you would gain such and such an end you 
ought to do so and so.’’ (b) An action may be right or obligatory 
in the sense of being legal or customary according to any given 
code of law or custom. (c) An action may be right or obligatory 
in the sense of being demanded by some moral law. What is a 
moral law? We choose to use the term to refer to a small set of 
general maxims which includes not only such commonplaces as the 
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prohibitions of promise-breaking, lying, stealing, cruelty, and the 
like, but also the maxims of religious teachers and of philosophers, 
such as the Golden Rule, the categorical imperative, ‘‘promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,’’ etc. These rules do 
not contain in their statements any reference to particular societies 
or states and they are generally applicable in the sense that those 
who accept them demand that all men conform to them on pain of 
moral condemnation. ; 
9. The nature of moral law is one of the chief concerns of ethical 
theory. Some of our duties have an appearance of being self- 
evident or intuitive imperatives. Thus the statement that it is 
wrong to break a promise has a verbal self-evidence. The use of 
the word ‘‘promise’’ in a suitable manner has the remarkable char- 
acteristic of making the non-performance of any action wrong, 
namely, when the word is used by a person who has the power to 
do that thing. Thus a man is able to bind himself with regard to 
his future actions. This is involved in the very meaning of the 
word. Such obligations are, in a special sense of the word, con- 
ventional, since they depend on human conventions as to the use 
of words. The imperatives which forbid us to steal, to murder, or 
to commit adultery are of the same class. Property is a funda- 
mental human convention ; once it is accepted, the formal wrongness 
of depriving men of ‘‘what belongs to them’’ is obvious. Thus 
breaking a promise is always conventionally wrong. The same may 
be said of lying, since the use of words involves an implicit promise 
to use them to reveal the truth as it appears to us. But our moral 
feelings distinguish between the really wrong and the conven- 
tionally wrong; the two in general coincide but there are cases, 
familiar to elementary ethical discussion, in which the conven- 
tionally wrong becomes the really right. There are, in such cases, 
logical devices by which the convention can be saved. Thus it is 
said that there are some promises which ought not to have been 
made, as when we promise to give something which does not belong 
to us. Such promises are said to be invalid and the wrong consists 
rather in making them than in not keeping them. Likewise, in the 
ease of truth-telling moralists distinguish between persons to whom 
truth is due and others; some writers distinguish between literal 
truth and substantial truth. With regard to stealing and robbery, 
the validity of the owner’s title may be questioned and what is re- 
garded as robbery from one point of view may be regarded as justi- 
fied expropriation from another. In general, however, this way of 
escaping from our conventional obligations by means of subtle rea- 
soning is felt to be dangerous to society, as indeed it is; it is scarcely 
better than the open violation of them in the name of the greater 
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good of all concerned. Everyone feels that such reasoning can 
be twisted this way or that according to the inclinations of the 
reasoner. 

10. We have not yet explained the meaning of the words ‘‘right”’ 
and ‘‘wrong.’’ It will be sufficient to explain one of them, namely, 
‘‘wrong,’’ and to let the word ‘‘right’’ stand for that which is not 
wrong. The wrongful act is that which is disapproved; it is that 
which arouses a feeling of resentment or of displeasure when we 
regard it in a certain detached attitude. Wrongness, to put it 
briefly, is the property which we ascribe to actions when we regard 
them with disapproval; it is the power which actions possess of 
calling forth disapproval. The disapproval may be either that of 
the speaker or of society ; commonly we are not aware of any clear 
distinction. 

As we noted above, one sense of the word ‘‘right’’ is merely 
‘‘not wrong’’; it might be thought that a difficulty would arise 
with regard to the other sense of the word in which it refers to our 
duty. However, duty may be easily explained in this way: an act 
is our duty when the non-doing of it arouses disapproval. Thus, 
again, a man has a right to the product of his labor if in the sense 
that it would be wrong to deprive him of it; here too we are led 
back to disapproval. 

Disapproval, therefore, is the key to right and wrong, duty and 
rights. The positive counter-emotion approval is connected with 
something quite distinct, namely, moral goodness, positive moral 
value, an actually lovable excellence. 

The details of this analysis are somewhat difficult to keep in 
mind and no harm is done in referring right and wrong generally 
to the feelings of approval and disapproval. Thus we frequently 
say that we approve of an action when we merely mean that we do 
not disapprove of it, not that the action produces an actual warm 
glow of appreciation when we consider it. 

11. It follows that all strictly ethical assertions involve a refer- 
ence to our emotions. We are essentially saying that we do or 
would feel in a certain way about a certain act. This, however, is 
a thesis which probably the majority of moralists reject and it is 
also one which the plain man finds it hard to take to his bosom. 
In practical life we normally regard our ethical judgments as truths 
on a level with statements of ‘‘matters of fact’’ and ‘‘relations of 
ideas.’? The emotional theory of moral judgment seems to be 
something which we can accept only in a mood of psychological or 
philosophical reflection, but which we must discard when we return 
to the natural, practical attitude. This fact, however, is not a 
decisive argument against it in its own field. 
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12. Strictly ethical assertions are those in which we say that 
‘‘X ought to do such and such a thing,’’ or that ‘‘The action of X 
in doing so-and-so was noble or praiseworthy.’’ Such statements 
as ‘‘It would be for the good of X to do such and such a thing’”’ 
are outside the class of ethical assertions. Likewise to say ‘‘It 
would be for the good of society for X to do Y’’ is to make a socio- 
logical assertion which may be either true or false and which is 
capable of being tested in the same way that any other statement 
of causal connection can be tested. Hence all discussion of Lebens- 
weishett or of social problems has to do primarily with ‘‘ matters 
of fact.’? The plain man or the unanalytic thinker in feeling that 
there is ‘‘ethical truth’’ often has in mind merely the undeniable 
existence of a causal order which brings it about that imprudent 
practices destroy our lives and credit and that moral corruption 
weakens the state and brings misery on society. 

13. A sharp distinction must be drawn, then, between the fol- 
lowing types of assertion: (a) ‘‘It would be useful for X if he did 
Y’’ and, on the other hand, (b) ‘‘X ought to do Y.’’ With regard 
to society we find two similar types of assertion: (a) ‘‘It would be 
useful to society and to the majority of its members if people in 
general obeyed such and such rules,’’ and (b) ‘‘People ought to 
obey such rules.’’ The ought propositions alone are moral or 
ethical assertions in the strict sense of the word. Propositions of 
the first type may be called the empirical contents of those of the 
second type; more accurately, they are the foundations or factual 
bases of the ethical pronouncements. Argument can take place 
only with regard to these factual bases; the moral assertion is an 
expression of our emotions and takes place when we look with 
sympathy upon the person or society whose good we are considering. 

14, The emotional theory of moral judgment may be stated as 
follows: When A looks on B’s life and apprehends his strivings 
and his pleasures and pains he may sympathize with him. To 
sympathize means either ‘‘to feel with’’ or ‘‘to desire with.’ Gen- 
erally speaking we do both; the pains of those with whom we sym- 
pathize cause us a certain distress and we come to wish, just as 
the persons do with whom we sympathize, that those pains should 
cease. There is no need to defend a selfish theory of sympathy ; 
when we ‘‘desire with’’ another our effort is directed toward the 
alleviation of his pain and not merely of our own. Sympathy is a 
primary trait of human nature. Its basis is empathy, in which 
we merely ascribe feelings and wishes to the beings we consider; 
sympathy, however, is more than empathy, since it involves not 
merely a feeling or an opinion that so and so is sad or happy, but 
a wish to lessen his sorrow or perpetuate his happiness. Now, 
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when we are sympathetic observers of B’s life, certain actions 
occur to our minds, which, were B to do them, would involve him in 
pain. These, we say, he ought not todo. We sympathize with B’s 
higher ‘‘regulative’’ desire for his own happiness; we feel a re- 
sentment against him when he follows his particular desires against 
his own good; hence we morally condemn his folly. We say that 
he ought to seek his own greater good. When we sympathize in 
this way it seems to us self-evident that a man shouid act for his 
own greater good rather than ruin his own life in indolence and 
vice. 

In a similar way, when we think of the good of a particular so- 
ciety or of mankind in general and judge that were men to tell the 
truth, keep promises, show neighborly good-will, ‘‘do unto others 
as they would be done by,’’ treat their fellows ‘‘never merely as 
means but always also as ends,’’ we have a consciousness of a moral 
ought. We feel resentment against those who neglect these prin- 
ciples and appreciation for those who obey them even against their 
own interest. It seems self-evident that men ought ‘‘to act ac- 
cording to rules which tend to the common good,’’ in other words, 
‘to act according to maxims which they can will to be universal 
laws.’’ 

It is possible for a man to play the spectator of his own life and 
to pass judgments on himself, both from the point of view of indi- 
vidual good (prudence) or from that of social good (morality). 

15. With regard to our knowledge of the truth (if indeed they 
can be considered true) of ethical assertions (ought-propositions) 
there would seem to be several possibilities: they may be regarded 
(a) as empirically verifiable assertions concerning matters of fact 
or (0) as self-evident truths. However, it is obvious that an ought- 
proposition does not assert a matter of fact; it does not in gen- 
eral concern what was or what is or what will be or what would be. 
What we have called the empirical content of an imperative does 
indeed express an hypothetical matter of fact and imperatives can 
be translated into such statements. Thus ‘‘X ought to do this’’ 
becomes ‘‘It would be for the good of society if X did this.’’ In 
such translation, however, the peculiar flavor of imperativeness 
disappears and we are left with a cold, intellectual assertion. It 
would seem that if there are moral truths they must be of the na- 
ture of axioms or self-evident insights. Self-evident truths can 
not, however, depend upon any empirical matter of fact. Many 
widely accepted ‘‘moral truths’’ seem to rest on an empirical basis. 
Thus the assertion that moderation is a wise policy rests on an 
appeal to experience; the same is true with regard to the social 
usefulness of truth-telling, promise-keeping, law-obedience, and 
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the rest. If there are moral axioms they would have to be of a 
high order of generality such as ‘‘When our actions concern only 
ourselves, we ought always to act in such a way as to gain the 
greatest possible amount of happiness.’’ ‘‘When our actions con- 
cern others we ought to act according to rules based on the com- 
mon good.’’ ‘‘We should regard the good of other human beings 
as equally important with our own.’’ The normative utilitarian 
regards such rules as self-evident pronouncements of pure reason. 
Synthetic judgments a priori are, however, generally rejected to- 
day. The axiomatic theory of ethics is probably not capable of 
being refuted in an absolutely decisive way; we shall propose an 
alternative theory and permit the reader to decide which is the 
more reasonable. 

Non-normative utilitarianism holds that such statements are ac- 
cepted because they are in accord with our emotions when we re- 
gard man in the abstract, apart from all particular application. 
Considering any man with a natural sympathy we judge that he 
should act for his own greater good; considering any society or 
aggregate of men with sympathy we feel resentment against those 
who act contrary to rules which we think make for the common 
good. Such statements are true or valid or objective in the sense 
that everyone who is capable of understanding such generalities 
finds them in accord with his feelings. They may even be regarded 
as pronouncements of reason, provided that we regard reason not 
as a merely cognitive faculty, but as human nature as a whole 
functioning in a certain detached but still sympathetic way. 

But while men tend to agree with regard to the most general 
ethical truisms, they nevertheless differ with regard to right and 
wrong in detail. Men differ in their moral judgments in so far as 
they have the good of different beings in mind (different individ- 
uals, societies, animals, ete.) and in so far as they have different 
beliefs as to the means of achieving that end. Moderation, truth- 
telling, promise-keeping, law-obedience, etc., are virtues accepted 
with different degrees of emphasis in different societies and by dif- 
ferent individuals, or even by the same individual in different 
moods. 

16. Although moral judgment is an expression of the emotions, 
it is nevertheless possible to give a significant definition to the 
phrase ‘‘objective moral truth.’’ It may be defined as the judg- 
ment of the perfectly informed impartial and benevolent specta- 
tor. Thus if a man sympathizes with X as a person he wills X’s 
greatest good on the whole; he therefore is impartial toward X’s 
particular desires and favors them only in so far as they contribute 
to X’s happiness. If a man wills the good of a society, he must 
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be impartial toward its various members; he favors them only so 
far as by so doing he contributes to the general good of that so- 
ciety. In the same way, if a man wills the good of humanity he 
favors the various nations only to the extent that he thereby pro- 
motes the good of the human race on the whole. But this perfect 
impartiality is rarely found. There is, of course, a legitimate 
selfishness and partisanship, since it is for the greater good that 
each take care of himself; men, however, commonly go beyond this 
limit in their moral judgments. And yet their judgments claim im- 
partiality. Thus as soon as a man admits that he favors a certain 
law merely because it is for his interest, he has given away his case 
and confessed the worthlessness of his testimony in the eyes of those 
who are seeking the greater good. Moral judgment must claim to 
be impartial even though we know that it frequently is not. Per- 
haps we may say that most moral judgments are subjective (biased). 
The objective moral judgment is simply that which has the impar- 
tiality which it professes to have; its factual foundation (or ‘‘em- 
pirical content’’) must also be correct. The moral judgment which 
is ‘‘subjective’’ or ‘‘false’’ arouses the resentment and condemna- 
tion of the impartial well-wisher of the larger whole; an error, with 
regard to what actually makes for the good of this whole, does not 
call forth resentment unless it is due to laziness or else is not merely 
an error, but an expression of a concealed favoritism which falsifies 
the facts in its own interest. 


WILLIAM CurRTIS SWABEY 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


A ReEpty To Proressorn MANDELBAUM’s NoTE?! 


N a recent issue of this JouRNAL a defense was made for anthropo- 
morphism in animal psychology. The author held that if it were 
not given full status, then the field would find itself in the paradoxi- 
cal position of denying that which it works so hard to establish, 
namely, behavioral continuity in the animal kingdom. 

It seems to me that Professor Mandelbaum has established his 
position through a basic misconception of his victim’s stand, a 
misunderstanding of scientific method, and by the creation of a 
straw man; he has not only missed the correct boat, but he has 
taken one that sailed eighty years ago. 


1 Maurice Mandelbaum, ‘‘ A Note on ‘Anthropomorphism’ in Psychology,’’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 246-248. 
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Our author has attacked the one-way status of psychological 
explanation, which he feels is the dominant note in modern animal 
work. This attack is based upon the belief that the categories 
which he proposes are valid for man and therefore applicable to 
infra-humans. ‘‘What I am concerned to point out is the fact that 
concepts whose meaning is clear in the field of human experience 
may often be legitimately used in understanding animal behavior’’ 
(p. 248). (Certainly the author’s example—shame—is not a very 
clear concept in human psychology.) This is precisely where the 
author has made his error, for a good portion of our modern psy- 
chologists believe that many of these categories are invalid even 
for man, and, therefore, if these terms are anthropomorphic, that 
there is no place for anthropomorphism in human psychology. In 
a recent article, Duffy ? suggested a new orientation to the modern 
categories of psychology; she believes that these categories are a 
historical hangover which do nothing but create confusion and ob- 
security. The outcome of her position, to interpret, is a system of 
terms and principles applicable to both humans and the lowest 
forms—applicable because they are functional and sufficiently ab- 
stract. This is what modern psychology is attempting to do; * far 
from creating insuperable barriers it has attempted to break down 
those set up by its mentalistic predecessors. It is the express belief 
of the new behaviorism that the same principles and terminology 
should be applicable to both humans and infra-humans whenever 
possible ; * and this belief is based upon an early recognition of the 
subject of Professor Mandelbaum’s lesson—the meaning of sim- 
plicity. I frankly know of no modern objective psychologists who 

2 Elizabeth Duffy, ‘‘The Conceptual Categories of Psychology: A sug- 
gestion for revision,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. 48 (1941), pp. 177-203. 

8 It is significant that many ‘‘animal’’ psychologists are greatly interested 
in human psychology and spend considerable time investigating it. They see 
no basic differences and test hypotheses derived from one form upon another 
with no compunction. C. L. Hull, for instance, seems to work equally well with 
rats or humans, using the same principles wherever applicable. 

4 Professor Mandelbaum seems to be misinformed as to the nature of a 
scientific theory. His main point seems to be that ‘‘It is paradoxical [the 
conflict] because it holds that we can understand human behavior in terms of 
animal behavior and yet that we can not understand animal behavior in terms 
which are familiar to us through our observations of human beings’’ (p. 246). 
No scientific theory attempts to understand one behavior in terms of another. 
There may be a science of analogy, but not an analogical science. The be- 
haviors observed serve only one function in a theory and that is to aid in the 
formulation of principles. Behavior is understood only in the light of prin- 
ciples, implicit or explicit, which describe the interrelation between the phe- 
nomena observed. Any other way would lead to an encyclopedic collection of 


facts which might be interesting, but would not constitute a theory of be- 
havior. 
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would claim the position ascribed to them ‘‘en masse’’ by our 
author. 

There have been many studies which have demonstrated that 
the modern categories of feelings, emotions, and sentiments are very 
ambiguous ones and far from universally identifiable by different 
observers. They are very much conditioned by specific types of 
culture. Working with photographs and real life situations, judges 
asked to determine what emotion or feeling was being depicted have 
invariably disagreed ; agreement only follows a very complex proce- 
dure which is quite impossible for animal psychology, including as 
it does the verbal report. How, then, can we expect to apply these 
terms to infra-humans with any profit when their status in human 
psychology is far from being determined. 

The author’s selection of shame is therefore an unfortunate 
choice; had he selected some other ‘‘phenomenon”’ he might have 
made a better case. As it is, his discussion of shame seems mean- 
ingless. It is a throwback to faculty psychology wherein we have 
an ‘‘ego,’’ one of whose faculties is that of shame. This faculty is 
a constant companion and only the ‘‘when’’ of its occurrence is 
determined by the particular history of the individual and the 
environmental forces which have affected him. How the author 
proceeds from the argument that shame is affected by ‘‘social condi- 
tioning’’ only in the occasional sense to the statement that we must 
admit the existence of the ‘‘same’’ phenomenon in animals, is un- 
clear. ‘‘Shame’’ is known only when it occurs and criteria for its 
appearance must still be established; these criteria must be the 
same for animals as for man if they are to be applied to both. 
Certainly, to postulate a Wundtian feeling (as our author seems 
to do) is to return to an obfuscating terminology from which we are 
just beginning to escape and which did, and still does, defy opera- 
tional analysis. 

Professor Mandelbaum’s position, it seems to me, is based upon 
a mentalism which does not permit him to see what modern workers 
are trying to do. His very terminology betrays that. Could he 
define and identify the ‘‘experience’’ of an animal which in some 
ways is like that of a human and in other ways is not?® Could he 
identify an ‘‘experience’’ in a person? Can he demonstrate ‘‘cases 
of shame [which] seem to have a direct connection with [a dog’s] 
ego’’ (footnote 1, p. 247) since that is the way he seems to define 
shame? 

Objective psychology does not say that shame can not be demon- 
strated in animals. Its position is essentially a nominalist one. 


5 See lines 8-18, page 247 of his article. 
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You may eall any behavior you will ‘‘shame’’ in both humans and 
infra-humans, if you make public a set of operations which are 
acceptably similar for both and which will define the relationship 
between them. It is my guess that with the present connotation of 
shame there will be little success; certainly, if the identification is 
achieved, it will bear little resemblance to the term for which our 
author pleads. That term is outside the pale of operationism, simi- 
larly the thousands of other nouns and adjectives so poetically used 
today. If these terms can be satisfactorily redefined, excellent. 
We are always in need of terms and it is a little troublesome to 
have to coin new ones; but they must be usable, not comforting. 

Summing up, there seem to be two main objections to Professor 
Mandelbaum’s position. First, he has not shown how he would use 
the term ‘‘shame’’ (or any similar term) as he would like to have 
it used. This is a material objection, not one of principle. I, for 
one, would like nothing more than a single set of terms universally 
applicable ; whether we shall have it is another matter. They shall, 
however, be gotten, if at all, only by hard thinking, not fiat, and 
they shall not be partly applicable here and completely applicable 
there. They will be used only where they fit.® 

The second objection is perhaps more basic, for I do not think 
that the author adequately understands the position which he at- 
tacks. That position decries the use of terms under any conditions 
where they do not meet the criteria for scientific definition and use. 
And it is its belief that most of the terms in current usage are not 
capable of passing this ordeal. It wields Occam’s Razor with a 
vengeance. 


Ricuarp A. Lirrman 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


6 There are many terms which the objective animal man uses without hesi- 
tation. Grasping, biting, rage, quiet, experimental neurosis (an excellent ex- 
ample), and many others are regularly used. Their meaning is quite clear and 
does not depend upon a ‘‘feeling for’’ or a ‘‘sensitivity to’’ some kind of 
behavior, but rather upon acquaintance with the instrumental means of evok- 
ing such behavior and what the molar characteristics of that béhavior are. 
(The terms in quotation-marks were not used by the author but they seem to 
be required by his position for it is not reasonable to assume that every in- 
vestigator will have sufficient acumen and subtlety to tell when enough of the 
particular quality is manifested by the animal to call it shame.) There is no 
need to postulate or to seek an ‘‘experience’’ held in common by both the 
human and infra-human; that, I submit, does not help matters very much. It 
is the great pity of the prodigious labors of M. F. Washburn that all her energies 
were directed at this chimera. 
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The Theory of Capitalist Development. Principles of Marxian 
Political Economy. Paut M. Swesezy. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. xiv + 398 pp. $4.00. 


Marxian economics is rather terra incognita among English- 
speaking social scientists. Such systematic accounts as we have 
in the English language, whether written by Marxists or by op- 
ponents of Marxism, suffer from their authors’ lack of familiarity 
with the extensive literature on Marxian economics which has been 
produced on the continent of Europe, particularly in Germany 
and Austria. Maurice Dobb’s Political Economy and Capitalism 
may be considered an exception, but it is an original contribution 
to Marxian economics rather than a systematic exposition of this 
subject. Dr. Sweezy’s book fills the gap. Written by a person 
thoroughly familiar with Marxian literature as well as with mod- 
ern academic economic theory, it can be recommended as a trust- 
worthy guide through the problems of Marxian economics. 

The book is divided into four parts: Value and Surplus Value, 
The Accumulation Process, Crises and Depressions, and Imperial- 
ism. In so far as pure economic theory goes, the second and the 
third parts are the most interesting ones. The part dealing with 
the accumulation process contains an excellent exposition of 
Marx’s theory of prices. Frequently misunderstood, this theory 
is the academic economist’s stumbling block in his approach to 
Marxian economics. Marxian writers, largely because of lack of 
facility in handling (rather elementary) mathematics, were rarely 
able to give a satisfactory account of the theory. Marx himself 
has made a technical error. This has led to the widespread belief 
that there is some basic contradiction in Marx’s system of economic 
theory. This belief is quite unfounded. A consistent mathe- 
matical exposition of Marx’s theory of prices (with a correction of 
the technical mistake made by Marx) was given as early as 1907 
by L. von Bortkiewicz. Because of its mathematical character, 
Bortkiewicz’s essay did not receive the attention due it. Dr. 
Sweezy gives an admirably simple account of Bortkiewicz’s contri- 
bution and thus provides us with the first satisfactory treatment 
of the Marxian theory of prices available in English. 

Another weak point in most writings on Marxian economics is 
the theory of crises. Marx has left his followers only raw ma- 
terials for a theory of crises. Out of these raw materials (roughly) 
three schools of thought on crises have evolved in Marxian litera- 
ture: (1) the disproportionality theory, (2) the falling rate of 
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profit theory, (3) the underconsumption theory. The last men- 
tioned reigns in popular socialist literature, but it is discredited 
among most Marxian theorists. For a long time the dispropor- 
tionality theory was current among them (particularly among Ger- 
man Social Democrats). More recently, it has been displaced by 
the falling rate of profit theory, which is today the dominant 
theory of crises among Marxian economists. Dr. Sweezy under- 
takes a highly interesting attempt to rehabilitate the undercon- 
sumption theory within the framework of Marxian economics. In 
this he follows such outstanding Marxian writers as Kautsky, 
Lenin, and Otto Bauer. The theoretical tools of Dr. Sweezy’s 
treatment of crises are derived from Otto Bauer’s book, Between 
Two World Wars (1936). 

According to Dr. Sweezy’s theory, capitalism develops a grow- 
ing tendency toward underconsumption, which, if left undisturbed, 
must result in chronic depression. This tendency, however, meets 
with a number of counteracting factors. The net outcome of capi- 
talist evolution can not be predicted by purely economic analysis. 
Whether the tendency to chronic depression will prevail, finally, 
over the counteracting forces, or not, can be answered only by 
taking into account the economic réle of the state and the peculiar 
effects of monopoly capital. This leads to the last part of the book, 
which treats on imperialism. 

Dr. Sweezy’s treatment of the Marxian theory of the state, 
though substantially correct, lacks the broad background of con- 
tinental European literature, which makes his treatment of eco- 
nomic theory so outstanding. The presentation of the theory of 
the state is based (in addition to making use of the writings of 
Marx and Engels) almost exclusively on Lenin. Rosa Luxemburg 
and Otto Bauer are cited occasionally. But the literature on the 
Marxian theory of the state is much richer and contains much more 
variety of opinion than the unsuspecting reader is made aware of. 
Kautsky, Cunow, Renner, Max Adler, and many others have pub- 
lished valuable contributions to the subject. This defect, however, 
is made up by an excellent treatment of the economics of monopoly 
capital. 

The outstanding Marxian contribution to the economics of 
monopoly capital is Hilferding’s Finance Capital. Dr. Sweezy 
gives this book its due place, but he goes far beyond it. He is the 
first Marxian writer to develop an up-to-date theory of monopoly 
capitalism. He shows how the domination of finance capital is 
but a passing stage in the evolution of monopoly capital, a stage 
which gives way to a new ascendancy of corporate industrial capi- 

tal. His most interesting contribution to the subject, however, 
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consists in a careful and detailed account of the economics behind 
the rise of the ‘‘new middle class.’’ 

The theory of imperialism follows the classical Hilferding- 
Lenin line. In the reviewer’s opinion, it could have been consid- 
erably improved by a more adequate theory of Fascism and by a 
fuller analysis of the sociological consequences of mass unemploy- 
ment. Instead of regarding Fascism merely as the form of the 
political rule of imperialist monopoly capital, the ‘‘neo-feudal’’ 
elements in Fascism should have been given much greater weight. 
These elements consist in the fact that in Fascist society (as ex- 
emplified in Germany) social and political power does not derive 
from ownership of capital, but (as a tendency rather than as an 
established situation) ownership of capital derives from a per- 
son’s political position (vide the occupied countries), and that free 
labor is being supplanted by forced labor. This fact makes Fas- 
cism appear as an attempt to create a new feudal society, this 
time based on industry and not on agriculture. If this is true, the 
urge for capital accumulation changes its nature too. Instead 
of accumulation out of surplus value, we get acquisition of capital 
by means of political expropriation. As in feudal society, accumu- 
lation recedes in importance before the struggle of different na- 
tional ruling classes, which by means of war expropriate one an- 
other and get control over each others’ forced laborers. 

Mass unemployment gives to all classes in society, including the 
working class, a stake in imperialist expansion. For the working 
class this stake is much more one of employment opportunities 
than one of higher real wages, as was assumed in Lenin’s theory 
of the corruption of the working class by imperialism. This leads 
to a theory of Fascist imperialism quite different from the Hil- 
ferding-Lenin theory of imperialism, which is couched in terms 
of capital export and is descriptive of pre-Fascist capitalist im- 
perialism. According to the theory suggested, Fascism acquires 
the character of a people’s imperialism, which binds together all 
social classes and eliminates the class struggle by giving to the 
members of each class a stake in imperialistic expansion. This 
explains the ideological success of German Fascism with the work- 
ing class as well as the reasons why Fascism can not be overthrown 
through internal class conflict but only through defeat in military 
collision with other states. 

The book ends with a highly interesting outlook concerning the 
future of capitalism and the ways of emergence and of territorial 
growth of socialist society. This outlook is very suggestive. It 
suffers, however, in the reviewer’s opinion, from Dr. Sweezy’s in- 
adequate analysis of Fascism and Fascist imperialism. 
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Unfortunately, Dr. Sweezy has limited himself to the exposi- 
tion of Marxian economics and to such contributions of his own 
as can be expressed by means of the Marxian theoretical appa- 
ratus. He does not give a comparison of Marxian economics with 
modern marginal analysis, nor does he make any attempt to evalu- 
ate critically Marxian theory in terms of the latter. This is rather 
astonishing, because Dr. Sweezy (as shown by other writings of 
his) is highly competent in modern methods of economic analysis 
and has made original contributions in this field. The reader is 
left with the impression that Dr. Sweezy has repudiated modern 
economic theory (including his own earlier writings) as devoid of 
social significance and that he thinks that the Marxian approach 
alone can yield an economic theory which is endowed with social 
significance. But in doing so, he dismisses light-heartedly impor- 
tant achievements of modern economics.and also fails to take notice 
of the latter’s criticism of the Marxian theory. 

In the Marxian theory of prices the organic composition of 
capital and the rate of turnover of capital are taken as given. 
This assumption is contradicted by experience: both depend 
on prices (and on the rate of interest). When this fact is taken 
into account, the Marxian theory becomes inadequate and the con- 
cept of marginal productivity must be resorted to. The Marxian 
theory presupposes also constant physical returns in each indus- 
try. When industries are subject to increasing or decreasing 
physical returns, demand must be introduced explicitly in the de- 
termination of prices. This, too, leads to marginal analysis. 
Furthermore, the labor theory of value is not applicable to the 
labor market, because the equilibrating mechanism resulting from 
mobility of capital and labor between different industries does not 
operate here. This point is admitted by Dr. Sweezy (p. 85, n.), 
but he fails to offer a substitute solution. The solution by means 
of the reserve army, which he suggests, is interesting, but it does 
not save the labor theory of value. Dr. Sweezy introduces a dy- 
namic theory of determination of the price of labor power, which 
ean be expressed much simpler without the terminological ballast 
of the labor theory of value. Finally, there is the difficulty of 
reducing skilled labor to commensurate units with common labor. 
Dr. Sweezy has not convinced the reviewer that such a reduction can 
be made without running into the vicious circle of making this 
reduction through reference to relative wage-rates (i.e., to prices). 
With the exception of the argument about the applicability of the 
labor theory of value to the labor market, none of these criticisms 
is mentioned in Dr. Sweezy’s book, and none is answered. 

By renouncing the methods of marginal analysis, Dr. Sweezy 
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deprives himself of a powerful tool for the analysis of monopoly 
capitalism. He thinks that, the rather unimportant case of pure 
monopoly excepted, there is little determinate modern economic 
analysis can say about the types of arrangements concerning pro- 
duction and prices which prevail under monopoly capitalism. 
These arrangements are known in modern economic literature 
under the names of oligopoly and bilateral monopoly, and most 
economists admit that no determinate equilibrium exists in these 
cases (unless quite unrealistic assumptions are made) and that 
they must be studied in institutional rather than in analytical 
terms. This is quite true. Notwithstanding, the analysis can be 
pushed much further than is done by Marxian writers who reject 
the tools of marginal analysis. (That the labor theory of value 
is inapplicable here is admitted also by the Marxists.) Strangely 
enough, it was Dr. Sweezy himself who made a highly important 
contribution to the modern theory of oligopoly. It would be a pity, 
indeed, if he should have renounced it now. 

By failing to make use of the tools provided by modern eco- 
nomic theory, Dr. Sweezy is also forced to a very crude analysis 
of monetary phenomena. This affects adversely his treatment of 
the theory of crises. Thus, for instance, his rehabilitation of the 
underconsumption theory, though interesting, is based on very 
crude assumptions. It could have been made much better, and 
also more forcefully, if account had been taken of modern monetary 
theory and of the tools of modern mathematical dynamic economics. 

Dr. Sweezy’s rejection of the modern analytical techniques is 
due to his belief that they are devoid of social significance. It is 
true that most academic economists use them in a way which de- 
prives them of social significance. But, before we decide to reject 
them and to revert to an obsolete theory like the labor theory of 
value (which is open to all the unanswered objections enumerated 
above), we would have to prove that they can not be used fruit- 
fully in a way which is socially significant. We would have to 
prove, too, that the labor theory of value can be improved to meet 
all the objections raised against it. Dr. Sweezy does neither. 

His attachment to the labor theory of value is due to the fact 
that it interprets market processes in terms of social relations be- 
tween men as producers, while marginal analysis interprets them 
in terms of relations between men and things (utility and produc- 
tivity refer to the latter type of relations). This corresponds to 
a distinction which had been made long ago by Croce! between 

1In his essay ‘‘Marx’s Problem and Pure Economics,’’ in Historical 


Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marz, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1914. The essay was originally published in 1899. 
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pure economics as the study of relations of men to things and eco- 
nomic sociology as the study of relations between men. Dr. Sweezy 
is only interested in the latter and rejects the first as useless. In 
doing so, however, he misses the very intent of the Marxian theory, 
which treats economics not merely as the study of social relations 
between men, but as the study of a specific type of social relations, 
namely, of the social relations which result from the relation of 
men to things as objects of satisfaction of their wants. It is the 
interplay of relations between men and things and social relations 
between men which is at the bottom of the theory of historical 
materialism. 

Thus the needs of Marxian theory itself require a study of 
relations between men and things considered as want-satisfying 
objects (i.e., pure economics in Croce’s terminology). There is 
no reason why Marxists should be satisfied with the utterly crude 
treatment of this subject given by Marx, rather than accept the 
achievements of modern marginal economies in this field. If this 
is done, the labor theory of value may be held as a sociological 
theory of ‘‘imputation,’’ in conjunction with modern marginalist 
price theory,” as was done by Professor Hook and in earlier writ- 
ings of Maurice Dobb. In this case the labor theory of value is not 
open to the usual objections. But such an interpretation of the 
labor theory of value is rather strained. There remains the prob- 
lem of reducing labor of different kinds to a common unit and the 
concept of surplus labor is rather arbitrary, because of the in- 
determinateness of the concept of ‘‘necessary labor.’’ 

A sociological interpretation can be given to economic processes 
_in a much more straightforward and precise way than by means 
of such a stretched use of the labor theory of value. The funda- 
mental problem of modern marginal economics (pure economics) 
is the use of scarce resources; the fundamental problem of the 
Marxian analysis (economic sociology) is the class structure of 
society. The two problems are strictly interrelated. The theory 
of the class structure of society can be expressed in terms of the 
way society is organized to make use of scarce resources. This 
opens up dn avenue of treating the problems posed by the Marxian 


2 The marginal productivity theory imputes part of the value of the prod- 
uct to non-human agents of production (like land or capital investments). 
Being concerned with relations of man to things this procedure is quite con- 
sistent. But imputation to non-human agents is meaningless for economic 
sociology, which is concerned with relations between men. The difference be- 
tween these two types of imputation is similar to that between the imputation 
of the death of a murdered person to the bullet which killed him by the gun 
expert who testifies before court, and the imputation to the person who com- 
mitted the murder by the judge trying the case. 
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theory by means of a much more satisfactory technique than the 
Marxists employ. Beginnings of such treatment have already been 
made, for instance by Dr. Lerner’s use of Mrs. Robinson’s theory 
of rent as a basis of a theory of social stratification. A treatment 
along these lines will undoubtedly absorb the major contributions 
of Marxian theory, but it will not be hampered by the shortcom- 
ings and limitations of the latter, and it will leave open the road 
to further developments. By clinging to the traditional tech- 
nical apparatus of the Marxian theory, Dr. Sweezy has submitted 
in matters of science to a spirit of traditionalism and conservatism 
to which he certainly would refuse to submit in matters of social 
policy. 


Oscar LANGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Freedom, Forgotten and Remembered. HEtmMut KuHN. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1943. vii + 267 
pp. $2.50. 


As early as 1938, Aurel Kolnai warned in his remarkable book, 
The War against the West, that the Nazi threat to the world could 
only be met by a ‘‘reawakening of the soul of the West’’ and an 
alliance of nations, including Britain, the United States, and Russia, 
based not merely on fear of the Third Reich but on intensified and 
extended ‘‘Understanding.’’ Professor Kuhn’s book, written in a 
liberal religious spirit, could be regarded as a sequel of Kolnai’s 
work, although it is not, like the latter, an encyclopedic exposé of 
Nazi ideology, but rather an eloquent appraisal of what is now 
rather familiar material. The volume is divided into three parts: 
‘‘The Action of Despair’’ attempts to understand the German peo- 
ple’s surrender to fascism, ‘‘The Logic of Passion’’ traces the psy- 
chological consequences of this surrender, and the book ends with 
‘‘The Message of Hope.’’ 

The guiding theme of the book is that the surrender to National 
Socialism resulted from a forgetfulness of freedom, and from the 
passions of despair, hate and resentment. The cure recommended 
is recollection of freedom, i.e., remembrance of man’s real nature, 
which implies freedom. ‘‘As Totalitarianism springs from des- 
perate oblivion,’’ the author says, ‘‘a study of its nature may ini- 
tiate a process of recollection in the observer’s mind’’ (p. 8). The 
savagery of fascism lurks everywhere and 


8 Cf. his article ‘‘From Vulgar Political Economy to Vulgar Marxism,’’ 
Journal of Political Economy, 1939. 
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there are no impregnable barriers to keep out this foe. All we can do, indi- 
viduals and nations, is to store in our memory images, ideas, and beliefs .. . 
that will rush to our aid in the hour of need. Civilization is a living memory 
—the presence of organized ideas in the mind. [P. 138.] 


The freedom we are called upon to remember is not so much the 
latitudes allowed by past or present democracies as the freedom of 
conscience. ‘‘Christianity ... enjoins a total surrender. It 
teaches freedom in bondage. We are free to choose . . . because 
we are creatures of an almighty God’’ (p. 103). ‘‘Freedom of 
conscience is the primary freedom, the foundation and justification 
of the derivative liberties’’ (p. 105). 

These contentions of Professor Kuhn suggest a number of ques- 
tions. If it is true, as he asserts, that freedom is implied in human 
nature, will not men be equally free under fascism and democracy ? 
Evidently it is necessary to observe the distinction between poten- 
tial freedom and actual freedom. The former, i.e., the power of 
choice, is necessary for ‘‘freedom,’’ but this gives no warrant for 
a subjective definition of the term, since no choice is possible unless 
the circumstances offer objective alternatives. Thus Aristotle 
denied that slaves, qua slaves, can actually choose. Sufficient 
alternatives of action, on the other hand, are themselves a guaran- 
tee of freedom except in abulia and ignorance, both of which call 
for objective treatment. It might seem better, then, to define 
‘‘human freedom,’’ not as a permanent attribute of human nature, 
but in objective terms appropriate to different periods, as the 
Atlantic Charter is appropriate to the present period. This would 
give a clear meaning to the common judgment that the present war 
is a war for freedom. 

The efficacy of ‘‘recollection’’ is another questionable matter. 
Professor Kuhn himself points out that of the various religious 
groups in Germany, in whom presumable recollection would be most 
active, only the Confessional Church was able to show a brief 
resistance to National Socialism. It does not appear that Germany 
succumbed to fascism because the process of de-Christianizing had 
gone further there than in other countries, as the author says, but 
rather, because neither the churches nor any other groups had been 
able to build a united front and to organize effective resistance. 
Probably ‘‘recollection’’ was too passive and retrospective to 
render much aid in defense of democracy. What was needed per- 
haps was an unprejudiced knowledge of changing conditions and a 
vision of new forms of freedom. 

It is highly doubtful that Germany ‘‘succumbing to despair 
-... discarded the remembrance of freedom as an essential of 
human nature’’ (p. 8). If the Germans surrendered to Hitler in 
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one election, for very complex reasons, they also rejected him in 
the others. Actually, a majority of the votes never went to the 
Nazis and a united front could have triumphed at any time. When 
they did assume office, their success was due to a conspiracy of 
powerful minority groups, the treachery of leaders, and to force 
and fraud. The author knows the facts very well. He indicates 
that the workers were promised a modified socialism, while the in- 
dustrialists, at Diisseldorf, were assured of heavy war contracts 
and the elimination of trade unions, but he might have made it 
a little clearer that the promises to the workers were cynically 
broken, while those to the industrialists were more or less honored. 
The surprising thing is that, although he points to a complex of 
causes of Nazi success, not inculpating the German people, he never- 
theless holds the German people responsible, as if they had de- 
liberately voted against freedom. Although this view has been 
expressed by many writers, and recently by Enrich Krom (Escape 
from Freedom), it appears to be mistaken. People do not vote 
against freedom, but against insecurity and poverty, corruption 
and inefficiency. 

German voters made mistakes. Many did not see that Hitler’s 
program of expansion offered big industrial groups a profitable way 
out of the doldrums and labor troubles of the Weimar period, at 
the expense of the people. But it is hard to believe that the main 
reason for this was that they had foresworn freedom, or forgotten 
that ‘‘Man is greater than the state,’’ fulfilling ‘‘his destiny in a 
region of spiritual reality above the political sphere’’ (p. 210). 
In the first place, the Nazi did not deify the state, as the author 
maintains, but the Fiihrer and the authoritarian hierarchy, and sec- 
ondly, the electors did not get what they bargained for. Many of 
them were deceived as the author himself states and clearly illus- 
trates, but, again, not all of them. It is hard to-agree with him 
that the capitalist patrons of Nazism found ‘‘their influence shrunk 
and their profit rates lowered’’ or that ‘‘in all important ques- 
tions, the entrepreneur had to take orders from the Government’’ 
(p. 177). It is well known that profits revived under National 
Socialism, especially those of the biggest concerns. From the re- 
cent writings of Robert Brady, Maxine Sweezy, and A. R. L. Gur- 
land, moreover, it is apparent that concentration of capital, large 
profits, heavy reinvestment, especially in non-productive industry, 
and expansion through conquest of foreign markets, industries, and 
raw materials, served the purpose of the Party leaders as well as 
that of key industrialists. It is perhaps better, then, to speak of col- 
laboration and partial fusion of the political and economic leader- 
ship, than of complete domination of one over the other. 
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The author stresses the réle of positivism in preparing the 
ground for the rise of Nazism. Pragmatism, historicism, Marxism, 
and progressive education are also said to be culpable in some de- 
gree, and in fact almost all modern secular movements of thought 
seem to be implicated in the loss of freedom. It is possible, how- 
ever, to uphold the spiritual order, and yet take a somewhat dif- 
ferent view. Father Smyth, for example, in his noteworthy book, 
Manhood into God, holds that it is the duty of Christians, while in- 
sisting that nothing on earth can be perfected without faith, to 
abet the work of secular movements of whatever sort, in so far as 
they contribute to the creation of a more just and cooperative so- 
ciety, for such is the true basis of Christian life. In this connec- 
tion, he urges 


Catholics to recall an allegory from Matthew (21: 28-31): ‘‘A certain man 
had two sons: and he came to the first, and said, ‘Son, go work today in my 
vineyard.’ He answered and said, ‘I will not,’ but afterward he repented and 
went. And he same to the second, and said likewise. And he answered and 
said, ‘I go, sir’: and he went not. Whether of them twain did the will of his 
father?’’ The answer [Smyth adds] is, of course, the first. 


While Professor Kuhn’s main thesis can be questioned in vari- 
ous respects, his book has many merits. The effort to interpret the 
war and its aims in philosophical terms is itself a significant inno- 
vation, and the richness of language and apperception compel at- 
tention. The most interesting sections of the book are those which 
analyze the subtle forms of hypocrisy and self-deception displayed 
by German intellectuals and the middle class, as they sank into 
ever deeper complicity with the Nazi order. Most amusing, but 
also a little ominous, is the account of the ‘‘respectable people’’ 
who quickly transformed their Weimar respectability to meet the 
Nazi standards, and ended by selling the idea of Nazi respectabil- 
ity abroad. From the record it appears, however, that even the 
most sincere individuals could do little to stop the Juggernaut, once 
democratic organizations had been destroyed. 


V. J. McGinty 
HuNTER COLLEGE 
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La pensée contemporaine en Italie et l’influence de Hegel. Frr- 
NAND-LucIEN MUELLER. Genéve: Imprimerie Kundig. 1941. 
Xvii + 345 pp. 


This volume is so far the most complete and best exposition of 
the idealist tradition in Italy written outside of that country. Dr. 
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Mueller’s general aim is to show that Italy through its contempo- 
rary thinkers has gained an eminent place in western philosophy. 
The absolute spiritualism of Croce and Gentile ‘‘constitutes the 
most representative and the most original movement of contempo- 
rary thought in Italy.”’ 

The author knows Italy from the inside, having lived there from 
the time of the ‘‘March on Rome’’ in 1922. In fact, he credits 
Croce with being his Virgil who led him out of the ‘‘selva oscura’’ 
of philosophy. The present book has all the earmarks of a scholar 
who knows what he is talking about. 

Instead of presenting a cut and dried study of philosophical 
currents in Italy since 1860, arranged under the traditional classi- 
fication of positivism, criticism, neo-Hegelianism, and neo-Thomism, 
he traces the influence of Hegel on contemporary Italian thought 
with painstaking care and diligent interest. 

The first part of the book deals with the predecessors of Croce 
and Gentile, giving special attention to Bertrando Spaventa, the 
first Italian neo-Hegelian of the last century, who is hardly known 
outside of Italy. The second and major part is devoted to a rigor- 
ous analysis and a critical appreciation of Croce and Gentile, mak- 
ing an interesting parallel between their thought and Indian phi- 
losophy, especially in the case of Gentile. The third and last part 
of the volume sketches the most recent speculative trends in Italy, 
all of which in one way or another reveal the profound influence 
of the Crocian and Gentilian philosophies. 

Dr. Mueller emphasizes that their influence on contemporary 
Italy is not only intellectual, but political and social as well. Al- 
though one can not say exactly that the ‘‘essential theses of Croce 
and Gentile have opened the way to Fascism, it is necessary to admit 
that they have favored its arrival by furnishing its intellectual wea- 
pons.’’ Moreover, he believes it is a mistake to see the birth of 
Fascism as an abrupt result of economic and political ‘‘facteurs’’ 
alone, for all Italian culture, after 1900, is anti-positivist, anti- 
democratic, anti-masonic, and pro-imperialist. This bold opinion 
is a surprising concession to Gentile, who used to be called the 
official philosopher of Fascism, especially in the light of the fact 
that Croce’s ‘‘dialectical liberalism’’ is admittedly anti-fascist in 
spirit and letter. 

The critical portion of the book is derived mainly from the po- 
lemiec between Croce and Gentile, whose historical importance is 
clearly seen. Thus the author uses Gentile to criticize Croce, and 
Croce to criticize Gentile, and thereby concludes that their philoso- 
phies are effective negatively, but inacceptable as positive doctrines. 
In any ease, Croce’s ‘‘absolute historicism’’ and Gentile’s ‘‘actu- 
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alism’’ have more in common than they suspect. It is unfortunate 
that the two thinkers have allowed political differences to obstruct 
their common intuition of life, namely, a ‘‘ Faustian conception of 
reality.”’ 

In the last chapter, which gives a cursory glance at most recent 
philosophy in Italy, Ugo Spirito is described as an ingenious dis- 
ciple of Gentile, who has applied the ‘‘actualistic principles’’ to 
the sphere of economics, and has come out with an apology of the 
‘‘Corporative State’’ in Italy. However, this was the old Ugo 
Spirito. The new Ugo Spirito in his book, La vita come ricerca, 
published in 1937 and reviewed in this JOURNAL,’ shows certain 
subtle signs of disillusionment over the Fascist scheme of things 
in Italy. 


P. R. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF PANAMA 


Raiz y destino de la filosofta. AntBaL SANCHEZ REULET. (Cua- 
dernos de Filosofia, 1.) Tucuman: Universidad Nacional de 


Tucuman, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. 1942. 55 pp. $1.25 
m/arg. 


The author of the present volume, whose intellectual formation 
is indebted to Alejandro Korn and Francisco Romero, the two most 
important contemporary thinkers of Argentina, is a professor of 
ethics at the National University of Tucuman. Dr. Reulet’s theme 
is logically the first problem of all philosophical inquiry, namely, 
the problem of philosophy itself. When one turns to the question 
of what philosophy is about, one is faced with a disconcerting multi- 
plicity of answers. The history of philosophy, which records this 
dramatic strife of systems, has provided scepticism with its best 
argument. However, scepticism is a negative and cynical way out 
of the ‘‘problematizacién radical,’’ which characterizes the very 
roots of philosophy itself. 

The author then sketches four positive solutions to the above 
problem, which Dilthey expressively calls ‘‘the anarchy of philo- 
sophical systems.’’ First, the current theorists of ‘‘perspecti- 
vism,’’ such as Ortega, Rothacker, and, in part, Simmel, argue that 
the philosophical anarchy is only apparent, because each system 
offers us an ‘‘aspect of the truth.’’ Second, Dilthey’s theory of 
a ‘“perspectivist dialectic’? contends that each system presents a 
partial vision of the truth, and the whole truth is not to be sought 
in a new philosophical system; but in the history of philosophy it- 
self. Third, Bosanquet’s answer is the theory of ‘‘convergence,’’ 


1 Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 430-433. 
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where divergent views, such as Italian neo-idealism and Anglo- 
American neo-realism, can logically be shown to converge. Fourth, 
Hegel’s answer to the diversity of philosophies is the theory of an 
‘“absolute dialectic,’’ where the distinct systems which succeed each 
other in time are nothing but the ‘‘successive moments’’ in the 
development of a single philosophy. 

The variety of the foregoing solutions only increase the poign- 
ancy of the anarchy of philosophical systems. Dr. Reulet, after 
criticizing each of the four theories, suggests a solution lying be- 
tween Hegel’s and Dilthey’s, where the successive systems of phi- 
losophy are not necessarily irreconcilable positions, but rather 
stages in the development of a single vision which is ever growing 
with new shades of meaning and perspectives. A profound reading 
of the history of philosophy, it is claimed, confirms this optimistic 
thesis. In short, the author attempts to meet the traditional his- 
torical argument of the sceptic with a profounder historical argu- 
ment that transcends the first. 


P.R. 


Filosofia contempordnea. Estudios y notas. FRANcIsco RoMERo. 
Primera Serie. (Biblioteca Filoséfica.) Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Losada. 1941. 211 pp. $3.50 m/arg. 


The foregoing work is the first of a series of volumes on con- 
temporary philosophy by the leading thinkers of Argentina. This 
volume is mainly a collection of fourteen previously published 
papers on certain themes of contemporary German philosophy and 
Gestalt psychology. Their titles are as follows: 


1. ‘‘A Philosopher of Problematicity,’’ 1934. A study on N. 

Hartmann. 

. ‘*Temporalism,’’ 1940. A survey of the temporalistic note in 
Dilthey, Simmel, Bergson, Husserl, and Heidegger. 

. ‘Two Conceptions of Reality,’’ 1932. A study on Gestalt 
psychology. 

. ‘Descartes and Husserl,’’ 1938. A comparative study. 

. ‘*The Loss and Recovery of the Subject in Husserl,’’ 1936. 

. *R. Miiller-Freienfels and Values,’’ 1933. 

. ‘The Problems of the Philosophy of Culture,’’ 1936. 

. “The Stages of Psychology,’’ 1935. 

. ‘Ideas on the Spirit,’’? 1934. A comparative study of N. 
Hartmann and M. Scheler. 

. ‘The Other Substance,’’ 1937. A study on Socrates. 

. ‘Max Scheler and ‘The Place of Man in the Cosmos,’ ’’ 1938. 
A book review. 
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12. ‘‘The Actuality of Ontology,’’ 1937. On the return to meta- 
physics. 

13. ‘‘The Theory of Form,’’ 1926. A study on Gestalt psychology. 

14. ‘‘Characterology,’’ 1927. A survey of its theorists. 


What gives the dominant note of unity to the above variety of 
essays is the author’s underlying interpretation of philosophy, 
whose leitmotiv is a ‘‘new empiricism’’ based on the fundamental 
notion of ‘‘transcendence.’’ Both structure and evolution, the two 
principal schemes for understanding reality, presuppose the ‘‘irra- 
tional’’ element of transcendence. Professor Romero has sketched 
the outlines of this thesis of ‘‘transcendentism’’ in a seminal arti- 
cle, whose ramifications and consequences he is planning to elabo- 
rate in a coming work which he has provisionally entitled, ‘‘Tras- 
cendencia, espiritu y valor.’’ ? 


P. R. 


Art and Reality. Frep O. Noite. Lancaster, Pa., privately 
printed. 1942. 188 pp. 


The esthetics formulated in this book is cast in the mould of 
what comes closest to a Whiteheadian metaphysic. Reality is 
equated with ‘‘consciousness,’’ including both the subjective and 
the objective, while ‘‘mind’’ is restricted to a mode of consciousness 
(subjective). The function of art is neither simply to represent 
(‘‘imitate’’) reality nor to express it, but primarily to induce a 
more intense participation (by the mind?) in reality; that is, to 
broaden, enrich, and intensify experience. In the radiance of such 
esthetic experience, routine distinctions are dissolved and the inte- 
gral wholeness of consciousness (reality) restored. 

Though art is not to imitate nature, ‘‘Nature’’ remains the 
standard of great art, in the sense of that into which one’s restricted 
mentality overflows by the exercise of a healthy and imperious 
imagination. The author is troubled by the mechanical and social 
artificialities that are shutting us off from ‘‘participation in real- 
ity,’’ a seclusion that, on the one hand, manifests itself in the cheap 
subject-matter of present-day art, and, on the other, in its empty 
formalism. The best chapter is an analysis and exposure of the 
(Fry-Bell) principle of ‘‘Form for Form’s Sake.’’ Neither form 
nor subject-matter become esthetic till they are fused together by 
the torch of imaginative exaltation, at which moments art becomes 
revelation. Yet the author considers some subject-matters as in- 
trinsically more appropriate for esthetic treatment, such as homely 


1F, Romero: ‘‘Programa de una filosofia’’ (SUR, No. 73, Oct. 1940). 
2F. Romero: ‘‘Transcendencia y valor’? (SUR, No. 92). 
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hearths (with wood fires), fountains, ete. He quotes extensively 
from literature to show that such are the recurrent and eternal 
themes of great art. This simple-folk, simple-living bias is a strand 
running through the book. But the Tolstoy-school is severely criti- 
cized for making moral and practical demands on art. 

On the whole, then, the position of the author as esthetician is 
sound, despite the dubiousness of its metaphysical entourage 
(‘‘reality,’’ ‘‘consciousness,’’ etc.). The quotations have the value 
of introducing the reader to unusual and interesting material, else 
their number, which is quite large, would be objectionable. 

V.C. A. 
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